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The age of wireless communication was made possible 


by the ideas and enterprise of many engineers and 


scientists. In this article only a small number will be 


referred to. Many of those not mentioned are of equal 


importance. The role of William Preece at the very 


start of the age of wireless telegraphy and his 


involvement in the trials of Marconi’s equipment is 


well known but its importance has sometimes been 


underestimated. Preece’s own exhaustive work on 


telegraphy without wires using electromagnetic 


induction ultimately led nowhere, but it meant that he 


was in a better position than most to appreciate the 


potential of the new system when it arrived on his 


doorstep. 


William Preece was a man 
who was enormously influ- 
ential in the development 

of nineteenth century 


telecommunications 
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Introduction 


It is my intention to smooth down, or rather, 
as far as possible to ignore, some of the 
sharper edges that scarred the reputation of 
William Preece (1834-1913) (see Figure 1) 
during his notorious altercations in the 
‘Practice versus Theory’ debate with Oliver 
Lodge and Oliver Heaviside! and his role in 
the priority dispute between Lodge and 
Marconi’. These events detract in no way 
from Preece’s overall achievements in 
nineteenth century telecommunications. 
Nor should they detract from our 
appreciation of his role in that series of well 
known events leading to the realisation of 
wireless communication. 

Here was a man who was enormously 
influential in the development of nineteenth 
century telecommunications. In his early 
years with the Electric Telegraph Company, 
which he joined at the age of 19, he was 
fortunate enough to come into close 
working contact in 1853 with Sir George 
Airy (Astronomer Royal) in his early 
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attempts to determine longitude to an 
unprecedented degree by transmitting 
electrical signals between Paris and 
Greenwich along the recently laid undersea 
cable and his attempt to measure the effect 
of solar flares on Earth currents. Thus, at 
the age of 19-20, Preece joined George Airy, 
Latimer Clark (his sister’s husband) and 
Michael Faraday as they worked on signal 
transmission along underground and 
underwater cables and measured 
transmission delay and decay phenomena. 
The new subject of retardation of signals 
was brought to the attention of Airy and 
Faraday by Latimer Clark? with whom 
Preece was then working as an assistant 
engineer at the Electric Telegraph Company. 
It would re-emerge later as the effect of self- 
inductance in telephone circuits was slowly 
appreciated. Preece’s youthful experience 
with Latimer Clark, Faraday, Airy and with 
William Thompson (Lord Kelvin) at the 
Royal Institution largely made up for his 
early withdrawal after only one year of 
university education at King’s College, 
London, due to his father’s faltering 
business. But what an apprenticeship! 

Over the next few years, while working 
and consulting simultaneously at the 
Electric Telegraph Company, the Channel 
Island Telegraph Co and South Western 
Railway, he became a well practised 
electrical engineer, gaining considerable 
knowledge of land and submarine cables as 
well as gaining much experience of business 
practice and public relations. 

When the Post Office took over the 
various telegraphic companies in 1870, 
Preece was appointed divisional engineer to 
the southern district and was promoted to 
Assistant Engineer-in-Chief to the Telegraph 
Department in 1878. He became Engineer- 
in-Chief in 1892, the highest rank possible 
for an engineer in the civil service. He thus 
came to occupy an influential position in the 
huge organisation of the Post Office with 
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1864 Age 32 


1898 Age 64 


one foot firmly in practical electrical 
engineering and the other, not at all 
reluctantly, in the complicated world of 
business management and politics. He was 
himself a practical engineer but the advice 
he often had to give was a mixture of 
economics, engineering and science - and, 
in science, he operated, not infrequently, at 
the limit of his knowledge and beyond. 

He tirelessly pursued the principal 
objective of establishing and maintaining 
electrical communication channels 
throughout the United Kingdom with its 
vital links to an enormous world empire. In 
addition, in a nation that had become the 
paramount maritime power of its day, it is 
not surprising that the idea of improving 
communication with lighthouses and light- 
vessels became both his personal ambition 
and the government’s priority. 

The 19th century technology of 
electrical signalling never remained still. 
Here was a world that was for ever 
encountering new ideas, new electrical 
devices, new scientific instruments, new 
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scientific principles and many totally 
unanticipated problems. With what today 
we would consider hopelessly inadequate 
knowledge, materials and measuring 
instruments, Preece and his colleagues in 
the Post Office handled the numerous 
problems associated with cable insulation, 
cable capacitance and inductance, the 
effects of lightning on a massive array of 
exposed telegraph wires, interference 
between lines and the constant hunt to 
increase the message carrying capacity of a 
growing network of lines above ground, 
below ground and underwater. 

Although Preece was, in his time, a first 
class electrical engineer, he was by no 
means at the forefront of technical or 
scientific innovation. The country in which 
he worked was awash with such men and 
the apprenticeship and educational 
programs under development would rapidly 
produce more. As he rose in rank in the 
Telegraph Department of the Post Office his 
task was to straddle the worlds that fed the 
powerful government monopoly; the worlds 
of university engineers and scientists, 
commercial and manufacturing enterprises, 
stock markets and overseas developments. 
He would advise ministers, lawyers and 
accountants accordingly. 

The scientific and engineering climate 
of the nineteenth century was thrusting, 
confident and ever conscious of its 
successful track record. In the build-up to 
the wireless telegraphy that was to become 
the outstanding feature of the close of the 
century, Preece was well placed to make a 
contribution that could hardly have been 
anticipated - partly due to his exalted 
position in the Post Office but even more 
because of his own long-standing personal 
interest in the subject of telegraphy without 
wires. 


Electromagnetic waves — 
Hertzian waves 


The events which led up to true Hertzian 
wireless telegraphy slowly unfolded through 
the nineteenth century as electrical science 
moved from the interior of current carrying 
conductors, where initially everything 
seemed to happen, to the dielectric space 
surrounding them, where everything 
associated with electromagnetic fields did 
happen. 

Through a period of six decades, the 
notion of time propagation of energy in an 
electromagnetic field emerged with Michael 
Faraday when he discovered 
electromagnetic induction in 1831; it was 
mathematically worked out and expanded 
by James Clerk Maxwell in the1860s and it 


was experimentally verified by Heinrich 
Hertz in 1888 with a series of experiments 
using readily available or easily made 
hardware 

The whole concept of electromagnetic 
radiation detached from conductors and 
propagating freely through space became a 
convincing reality with the conclusion of 
Hertz’s remarkable studies in 1888. Thus 
ended the first harmonious period in which 
those three outstanding scientists found for 
us the means whereby the world would one 
day be linked with a massive system of 
global communications. Hertz could now 
generate waves of a known frequency and 
measure their properties with simple tuned 
circuits and a micrometer spark-gap detector. 

Those scientists who were trying to 
understand Maxwell, the so-called 
Maxwellians!, were simultaneously at work: 
George F FitzGerald’s theoretical 
deliberations, Oliver Heaviside’s 
electromagnetic mathematics and Oliver 
Lodge’s beautiful demonstrations of 
resonating waves on wire guides, all added 
further impetus for scientists to embrace 
Maxwell’s equations, perhaps the most 
outstanding achievement of nineteenth 
century physics. 

Following this spurt of scientific activity 
and revealing experiments, one might have 
expected the world of science and 
engineering to have rushed into a near 
frenzy of activity with one patent following 
another and the early emergence of a 
system of wireless communication. This did 
not happen. The world of science, including 
the well versed Maxwellians, needed time to 
digest these extraordinary new advances. 
And the world of engineering, including 
Preece, would remain largely unaware of 
them. The Hertzian hardware would 
languish a while. 


Hertzian-wave wireless 
telegraphy 
Eight years would pass between Hertz’s 


convincing experiments and the 
commencement of a glimmer of interest in 


the idea of improving 
communication with 
lighthouses and light- 
vessels became both his 
personal ambition and the 


government’s priority 
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the development of engineered systems 
designed to transmit and receive messages 
over ever-increasing distances using what 
we now call radio waves. One of the main 
threads running through much of that eight 
year period was the whimsical filings tube 
of Eduard Branly. This simple device* 
eventually replaced Hertz’s micrometer 
spark-gap when Lodge demonstrated its use 
as a sensitive detector of Hertzian waves in 
1894. Lodge used the name ‘coherer’ when 
referring to the Branley tube and equally 
applied it to other devices based on the 
same principle of poor electrical contact. 

Oliver Lodge was the first to show the 
world how Hertz’s work could be advanced 
a stage further when, in June 1894, a few 
months after Hertz’s untimely death in 
January, he delivered a memorial lecture at 
the Royal Institution. He gave a nearly 
perfect demonstration of all the principles of 
Hertzian wave wireless telegraphy and 
followed it up with a second demonstration 
at the Royal Society in June and a third at 
the annual British Association meeting, 
Oxford, in August 1894. 

When Lodge’s lecture was published in 
The Electrician®, the convincing 
demonstrations inspired scientific men here 
and in other countries to further investigate 
the new science and to develop the 
embryonic elements of what would become 
a new technology. While Hertzian wave 
wireless telegraphy was not yet with us in 
any serious engineered sense, all the bits 
and pieces were there and were slowly 
becoming better understood. But the 
combination of vision and energy needed to 
bring about a revolution in engineering was 
absent. 

The determined engineering phase of 
the history of Hertzian wave 
communication began when the 21-year-old 
Marconi arrived in England in February 
1896 carrying his own set of crude 
signalling equipment. His first attempt to 
patent his apparatus was quickly 
withdrawn, probably because he came 
under the scrutiny of family and friends 
who, once they began to appreciate the 
value of their young relative’s signalling 
system, mustered their business experience 
and engineering contacts to exploit it to the 
full. 

Marconi’s visit to England could well 
have been a wasted journey but for one 
important contact, William Preece, with his 
influential links to the engineering 
establishment, to communications 
technology and to government. 

And so, the next stage in the history of 
telecommunications fell into the lap of a 
second trio, Marconi, Preece and Lodge, 
with its strange cycle of relationships, 
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unsafe patents, forthright entrepreneurial 
activities and reflections on previous battles 
between science and practice. These men 
triggered Hertzian wave wireless telegraphy 
into being. 

If Mrs Marconi and her influential 
family had actively sought out the one 
person most likely to further her son's 
interests, one who would roll up his sleeves 
in a bid to do so, a better person than 
William Preece would have been hard to 
find. Although Preece was better known for 
his telegraph wires, he had been actively 
engaged in communication without wires 
for many years. By 1896 he was finding the 


Figure 2 


Figure 3 
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going rather tough but his early experiments 
with electromagnetic induction circuits had 
achieved a few notable successes. 


Preece’s inductive wireless 
telegraphy 


Preece erected adjacent wire loops (see 
Figure 2) to transmit Morse signals from one 
circuit to another using an interrupted tone 
generator (see Figure 3). He also used 
conventional telephone apparatus where 
possible. He frequently used an earth return 
(see Figure 4) and sometimes dropped the 
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earth plates into the water. In general, his 
method was only able to transmit messages 
over distances of the same dimensions as 
the dimensions of his circuits. Thus, 
although the method used at least as much 
wire as direct cable links it was still wire- 
less in a very technical sense. To Preece, it 
showed some promise of providing a much 
needed means for communicating across 
stretches of water where cable laying was 
impractical. 

Between 1884 and 1886 he carried out 
many inductive experiments and deduced 
certain empirical equations linking range 
with circuit parameters®. 

He was thorough in his work and not 
only constructed circuits side-by-side; to 
compare the inductive effects of air and 
water, he mounted insulated wire loops 15 ft 
(4.6 m) apart, one above the other, where 
tidal waters would completely cover them’. 

The need to communicate from shore to 
ship, shore to lighthouse or from ship to 
ship at sea was becoming of major concern 
to the public and to government. 

The question of electrical 
communication had slowly escalated 
following a major maritime disaster off the 
Scilly Islands in 1875 with the loss of 300 
lives and half a million pounds sterling®, 
largely because the Bishop Rock lighthouse 
was not equipped to communicate with 
shore stations. 

The matter rumbled on through the 
newspapers for years and gathered 
momentum as it became evident that all 
coastal stations should be linked by 
telephone. 

The novel idea of establishing 
telegraphic links to lighthouses and 
lightships became a hot topic. 
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Royal Commission for 
Electrical Communication 


It finally came to the attention of the House 
of Commons in April 1892 and prompted 
the setting up of a Royal Commission for 
Electrical Communication to Lighthouses 
and Lightships in June 1892. The Engineer- 
in-Chief at the Post Office at that time, 
Edward Graves, was one of the original 
commissioners but he died shortly 
afterwards. William Preece succeeded him 
in November 1892 both as Engineer-in-Chief 
and as commissioner. He probably took a 
more active role than most other members 
of the Commission and certainly a more 
practical one. He supervised the work of 
Post Office engineers as they installed 
telephone circuits to link all the coastguard 
stations. He visited lighthouses round the 
coasts of England, Ireland, Denmark and 
Norway with other commissioners. 


Figure 5 
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The numerous problems associated with 
the task had previously been thought 
insurmountable, the Board of Trade having 
declared in the mid 1880s that it simply 
could not be done’. 

Preece made proposals to the 
Commission early in 1892 and received 
official sanction to proceed with further 
experiments on inductive telegraphy”. 

He and his assistant, John Gavey, set up 
new transmitting and receiving circuits in 
the Bristol Channel (see Figure 5). He 
erected cables on 20 ft (6.1 m) poles with 
earth plates at each end at Lavernock Point 
near Penarth in S.Wales and on the islands 
of Flat Holm (3.3 miles (5.3 km) away) and 
Steep Holm (5.35 miles (8.6 km) away)". 
One of the first messages Gavey received 
over the 3.3 mile (5.3 km) route was the 
news of the death of Edward Graves!”. 
While Steep Holm was a little out of reach in 
1892, the line between Lavernock Point and 
Flat Holm was so good that Preece handed it 
over to the Royal Engineers stationed on Flat 
Holm as a permanent installation!>. In 1894 
he installed long transmitting and receiving 
loops on the Isle of Arran and Kintyre across 
Kilbrannan sound (see Figure 6) a distance 
of about 3.5 miles (5.6 km) (see Figure 7). 


Figure 6 


Figure 7 
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He established a commercial link across 
the Sound of Mull (see Figure 8), a distance 
of two miles (3.2 km) when the Oban/Mull 
cable broke on 30th march 1895!*. During 
the few days this wire-less telegraph link 
was in use, a normal service was 
maintained with 160 messages and one long 
press telegram of 120 words. Thus the first 
commercial wire-less link was established. 

Throughout all these tests, Preece 
became increasingly aware of the limitations 
of his method but, up to that time, nothing 
else was available and, not surprisingly, he 
nursed hopes that some new technological 
breakthrough might still enable him to go to 
even greater distances. 

The final report of the Royal 
Commission, issued in September 1897, was 
satisfied that coastal stations where now 
everywhere linked by electrical 
communication. But many problems had yet 
to be solved if telegraphic links were to be 
established with light-vessels. Cables broke 
too easily and the inductive system was 
only possible over short distances. Preece 
must have wished for better. However, 
something better was already on the 
horizon and Preece kept the Commissioners 
informed of the progress he was making 
with Marconi. 


Figure 8 


Trials of Marconi’s system 


The Commission recommended that Post 
Office officials should institute further 
experiments with Marconi’s system noting 
that he had already succeeded over a 
distance of nine miles (14.5 km) and that a 
practical trial should be arranged for 
communicating with a light-vessel. And so, 
in 1897, the Commissioners’ final report 
ended on a note of optimism, that Marconi’s 
system of wireless telegraphy may 
eventually achieve their main objective 
which had so far eluded them - to connect 
light vessels with the shore by electrical 
communication. 

When the young Marconi arrived in 
England in February 1896 it could not have 
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been a better time. The Commission enquiry 
was well under way, and Preece was 
thoroughly immersed in it and was finding 
his own inductive loops less than perfect. 

Marconi brought with him a complete 
set of working equipment with which he 
was able to send messages over short 
distances quite reliably. We can safely say 
that it consisted of a moderately well made 
set of Hertzian apparatus more or less to the 
same pattern as that devised by Oliver 
Lodge in 1894. We also know that he and 
his equipment were dedicated to the task of 
communication by wireless telegraphy. 

We may speculate that Marconi would 
probably have made no contribution to the 
subject at all if he had not become aware of 
Lodge’s work - though his original source of 
inspiration was Professor Righi at Bologna. 
But, even with his well made apparatus, his 
contribution to the emergence of a new 
communications technology could not then 
be taken for granted, though his 
commitment to the idea of wireless 
telegraphy cannot be doubted. He had 
already approached the Italian Ministry of 
Posts and Telegraphs in 1895 for 
sponsorship and was rejected. After much 
communication with her relatives in 
England, Marconi’s mother, Annie Jameson, 
brought her son to London believing her 
nephew Henry Jameson-Davies might lead 
them in the right direction. 

Jameson-Davies, an established 
engineer and business man, introduced 
Marconi to A A Campbell-Swinton (1863- 
1930) (see Figure 9), a prominent consultant 
electrical engineer, who gave Marconi a 
letter of introduction to William Preece. The 
letter was dated 30th March 1896 and 
clearly stated that it was Marconi’s intention 
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Preece was entirely 
responsible for Marconi’s 
first demonstrations in this 


country 


to take up a system of telegraphy without 
wires, that his system used Hertzian waves 
and Oliver Lodge’s coherer. History does not 
record any meeting between Marconi and 
Preece until three months later in July of 
that year. During that three months, 
Marconi was by no means unoccupied. 

He had already filed a provisional 
patent on 5th March 1896 which he 
withdrew shortly afterwards, probably on 
the advice of Jameson-Davies or Campbell- 
Swinton or both. A new patent was drawn 
up by Fletcher Moulton QC and deposited 
on 2nd June, a month or so before arriving 
at Preece’s office. He was not yet committed 
to the idea of meeting Preece for he also 
wrote a letter, dated 20th May 1896, to the 
Secretary of State for War!>, saying he had 
invented a wireless communication device 
for guiding a small boat or torpedo which he 
would like to demonstrate to them before 
taking out patents. That letter was dealt 
with by a Major C Penrose (Assistant 
Inspector of Submarine Defences) who was, 
it turned out, more interested in its 
communication potential than in the special 
application of steering torpedoes!®. 

However, sometime in early July 
Marconi presented Campbell-Swinton’s 
letter to Preece at the Post Office Buildings 
in St Martin’s-Le-Grand. With the Royal 
Commission so far advanced, and still 
finding his inductive system unsuitable for 
connecting lightships, Preece was in need of 
a boost. 

He doubtless saw a glimmer of hope in 
Marconi’s strange device which he little 
understood despite Campbell-Swinton’s 
brief explanation. It was a compact system, 
considerably smaller than his own huge 
inductive loops. But there was no 
immediate reason to believe it could 
outperform his own inductive system - but 
it was worth a try. He was acutely aware 
that his own system may have reached a 
dead-end but his vision of wire-less 
telegraphy was by no means discarded. 

The 62 year old William Preece knew 
better than anyone exactly what problems 
Marconi would have to face, exactly what 
sorts of trial his system would have to 
undergo - he had already been undergoing 
them himself. He knew that, whatever 
equipment Marconi had, it would be 
necessary for it to be linked to approved 
Post Office telegraphic equipment. He also 
knew exactly who would have to initiate the 
trials - himself, of course. He was still 
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the world of science in this country knew all there was 


to know at the time about Hertzian waves and now 


Marconi, a 22 year old visitor from abroad, had come 


with the intention of applying their knowledge to a 


working system of wireless telegraphy 


serving on the Royal Commission and so 
had the ear of government, he had the 
technology of the nation’s telegraph and 
telephone system at his disposal, and he felt 
a personal need to become involved. 

I would guess that no other person in 
the UK could possibly have been more 
pleased to meet this young man with a 
strange device. He welcomed him warmly 
and immediately began a series of indoor 
tests with Marconi’s apparatus. 

Preece was entirely responsible for 
Marconi’s first demonstrations in this 
country. By the 27th July 1896 he was ready 
to try it out across the streets of London and 
it performed well at a distance of 300 yards 
(274 m). A month later, the letter Marconi 
had sent to the Secretary of State for War 
began to take effect and he was invited to a 
meeting at the war office on 31st August 
1896 where he was introduced to Captain 
Henry Jackson, a Naval scientist who had 
himself already been working with a simple 
Hertzian wave signalling system aboard 
HMS Defiance but the Captain 
acknowledged that Marconi had progressed 
further. 

A more comprehensive trial began on 
2nd September 1896 on Salisbury Plain. It 
was conducted under the direction of Preece 
with the help of his assistant, H R Kempe. 
Representatives from the war office were 
also present as well as Captain Jackson 
representing the Admiralty. The antennas 
were raised to about 150 ft (45.7 m) and 
the trials succeeded over a distance of 
1.75 miles (2.8 km), about half the distance 
Preece had already achieved from 
Lavernock Point to Flat Holm four years 
earlier in 1892. Preece announced the 
results of the Salisbury Plain trials at the 
British Association meeting in Liverpool on 
22nd September 1896. 

Thus Marconi, under Preece’s 
patronage, set the cat among the pigeons. 
The world of science in this country knew 
all there was to know at the time about 
Hertzian waves and now a 22 year old 
visitor from abroad had come with the 
intention of applying their knowledge to a 
working system of wireless telegraphy. For 
these committed Maxwellians, Lodge, 
Heaviside and Fitzgerald, the Marconi 
phenomenon was a rude awakening. Lodge 
had already shown the world how to use the 
Branley coherer with a Hertzian system. 
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But the trials would continue. Preece 
and Marconi were not pursuing any 
scientific goal. From 1896 the new 
technology would concentrate on achieving 
the greatest possible distance and, five years 
later, it would send a simple message across 
the Atlantic in December 1901. 

Preece was pleased with the September 
1896 Salisbury Plain results but not yet so 
impressed as to consider it significantly 
better than his own. But he remained 
enthusiastic and gave an impressive public 
lecture on the subject at Toynbee Hall on 
12th December 1896. Further tests were 
carried out again on Salisbury Plain in 
March 1897 over a distance of 4.5 miles 
(7.2 km). The results were now promising 
enough to warrant serious official trials. 

And so, Marconi’s equipment was taken 
to the Bristol Channel where, in May 1897 
with prominent visitors present, 
transmissions were successfully sent from 
Lavernock Point across the full width of the 
Severn to Brean Down (see Figure 5), a 
distance of nine miles (14.5 km), nearly 
three times farther than Preece’s system had 
achieved. 

Much higher aerials were used than 
previously and it is almost certain that, by 
this time, numerous small modifications had 
been made to Marconi’s receiver, the 
coherer and associated relays and sounders, 
so that it was slowly becoming a working 
telegraphic instrument. The Bristol Channel 
trial was completed in good time to be 
included as a promising direction for future 
research when the final report of the Royal 
Commission (see Figure 10)!” appeared in 
September 1897: 

... we turned our attention to a system 

of signalling through the ether 

without wires which has been 

brought to the notice of the Post 

Office by Signor Marconi, and we 

decided to await the results of the 

preliminary experiments with that 
system, which the Post Office officials 
had determined to institute on our 
recommendation. These experiments 
proved very satisfactory, 
communication being obtained 
without the aid of intermediate wires 
between two points on either side of 
the Bristol Channel, distant nearly 

nine miles [14.5 km] from one 

another, and we have consequently 


arranged for a practical trial of the 

system at a light-vessel. That trial has 

not yet taken place, but there seems 
reason to hope that it may solve the 
difficulty of connecting light-vessels 
with the shore by electrical 
communication. 

Before that report was published other 
events took place in 1897. Preece gave 
another lecture at the Royal Institution on 
4th June 1897 entitled, ‘Signalling through 
Space without Wires’!®, in which he said, 
‘.. enough has been done to prove its value 
and to show that for shipping and 
lighthouse purposes it will be a great and 
valuable acquisition. 

Preece was pursuing an obvious goal in 
promoting Marconi. It would soon become 
evident that Marconi and the future of 
wireless telegraphy would benefit more than 
Preece himself. 

However, for Marconi, things were 
happening in various directions. It could not 
be expected that he would see Preece as the 
indispensable route to success, that was just 
one of several possibilities. How could he be 
sure he had found his way to the right 
place? 

From the point of view of getting his 
system known to government and getting it 
well publicised, it looks as if Marconi did 
find his way to the right place. Preece had 
strong personal reasons for encouraging 
Marconi. 

It is sometimes suggested he may have 
been taking a swipe at Oliver Lodge but, 
while there is some room for that thought, it 
is unnecessarily complex. It was natural that 
Preece should want to achieve some 
measure of success in the light of the Royal 
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Preece worked with inductive loops up to the end of the 


century — he established a new system at Menai Strait 


and communicated his results to the British Association 


meeting at Bradford on 8th September 1900 


Commission and wireless telegraphy had for 
long been high on his own agenda. 

Also, Marconi and his family had strong 
personal reasons for pursuing Preece. He 
was in a very prominent position at the Post 
Office and on the Royal Commission. He 
had the ear of government, he had his finger 
on the pulse of all the technical matters of 
telegraph and telephone communications in 
the country. The technology of cables, 
relays, Morse inkers, etc, was entirely under 
the control of the Post Office. Preece’s 
department had well-equipped workshops 
for developing new devices and for 
maintaining equipment in service, a place 
where any improvements to Marconi’s 
equipment could easily be effected. What 
better person could there have been to deal 
with Marconi and his gadgets? 


Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph 
and Signal Company 


But other things were happening in 
Marconi’s life. His family were girding their 
loins to form a company. Marconi himself 
went to Rome in July 1897 and 
demonstrated his system to the Italian Navy 
at Spezia on 10-18 July 1897. On 20th July 
1897 The Wireless Telegraph and Signal 
Company was registered while Marconi was 
in Italy. It then became necessary for the 
Post Office to withdraw further assistance. 

Following Preece’s careful nurturing in 
those early years Marconi and his backers 
would soon be ready to take on all comers, 
competing companies, governments and 
navies, with an aggressively litigious style 
we have since come to take for granted in 
the world of monopolistic multinationals. 

Preece continued with the trials already 
arranged at Fort Burgoyne near Dover in 
September and October 1897 and privately 
arranged for Marconi to attend in an 
unofficial capacity. Marconi was a very 
determined man and he believed 
passionately that Hertzian wave telegraphy 
was the way to go. He and his company 
would make sure of that. The closing 
remarks of the Royal Commission paved the 
way for future government contracts. 


Conclusions 


While Preece continued to have a friendly 
relationship with Marconi, he must have felt 


let down by him after the formation of the 
Company. He had been most supportive 
both as a friend and in an official working 
relationship. Now that he no longer had 
Marconi to promote he once again returned 
to his inductive system. He worked with 
inductive loops up to the end of the century. 
He established a new system at Menai Strait 
and communicated his results to the British 
Association meeting at Bradford on 8th 
September 1900!°. 

There may be a temptation to smile at 
the way Preece doggedly pursued his 
inductive method even after the Marconi 
trials had shown much success. But that 
would be to misjudge end-of-century 
science. There was still no established 
scientific reason to be confident that the 
inductive system must languish and the 
Hertzian flourish. The Bristol Channel 
inductive link was in regular use. Preece 
was not alone. Similar systems were being 
investigated by several others including 
Sydney Evershed, C A Stevenson and Oliver 
Lodge. 

Lodge wrote to Preece on 4th March 
1898% informing him that he was already 
using a modified version in Liverpool. He 
also said such circuits could be used for 
signalling to <.. any distance. (Literally for 
any distance.)’2?. 

In 1899, Lodge wrote to the Times 
suggesting the Preece system be put to 
practical use at the siege of Ladysmith. It 
was in fact used in the First World War 
(1914-18) to intercept telephone messages 
from the German trenches~. 

We know how successful Marconi 
became and we know how important he 
and his company were to the early 
development of wireless telegraphy. I think 
we also know how much that success was 
due to the unstinting help given to Marconi 
by William Preece and that this was largely 
due to his own long-established interest in 
the very concept of wireless telegraphy long 
before Marconi came on the scene. As 
Preece’s system slowly faded away, 
Marconi’s would flourish. But not 
immediately. 

Preece retired from the Post Office in 
1899 and went into a consultancy 
partnership with Philip Cardew. In February 
1902 (8 years after Marconi came to 
London) the Crown agents to the Colonies 
wanted to install a wireless telegraph link 
between two towns in Nigeria. Preece wrote 
a long letter’? advising them of the current 
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state of the technology. His enthusiasm for 
Marconi had lost the edge it once had. 


His letter began, ‘At the present moment 
there is not a single practical circuit working 
Marconi’s system on commercial principles 
in the world? 
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